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darstellen das Verbum *plevjan, aus dem, eb- 
enfalls den Lautgesetzen entsprechend, plevir 
(plivir) werden musste. 

Diese Hypotbese diirfte unterstiitzt werden 
durch die mndl. Form plien (fur pflegen), 
welche der «-KIasse angehort, wie die Formen 
ploen (praet. pi.) und gheploen (p. p.) zeigen. 
Schon Grimm sieht in plien einen Ubertritt in 
die z^-Klasse (Gr. 3 1. 295), welcher Ansicht sich 
Heinzel (' Gesch. der. nfr. Geschaftssprache ' 
p. 63) anschliesst. Auch mir scheint diese 
Annahme sehr wahrscheinlich und es wiirde 
dann die Form plien sich auf ein alteres pliun 
griinden, hier aber das u ein vocalisirtes v dar- 
stellen, wie in got. naus, wie in got. gen. 
maujds (von mavi), wie in siuns statt *siuni 
aus sigwni. 

Hugo Waitz. 
Weimnr. 



SHALL AND WILL, AND SHOULD 
AND WOULD. 

The Nestor of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, Professor Joynes, has expressed a 
desire "that the pedagogy of the modern 
languages " should " hold a larger place than 
heretofore in the columns of the Mod. Lang. 
Notes." I wish to take up the question, — 
How can the correct use of shall and will, and 
should and would best be taught ? 

The West, in its treatment of these words, 
sins constantly and flagrantly against the best 
usage ; as this usage is recorded, for example, 
in the new ' International Dictionary.' In 
Wisconsin, certainly, shall has nearly dis- 
appeared from general use. The large German 
element in our population may partly account 
for the fact that will and would have here 
become words-of-all-work. 

Pupils who have never felt the distinctions 
embodied in the best use of shall and will, can 
hardly get all the help that they need from a 
theoretical deduction of the present usage from 
the primitive signification of the two words. 
Professor Wendell expounds the logic of our 
present idiom very helpfully in his new ' Eng- 
lish Composition '; but specific rules, skillfully 
worded and easy of application, must be 
furnished, if pupils who are deeply infected 
with a chronic weakness of shall-power are 



ever to be set right. The rules which follow 
are those which I give my own classes. Un- 
doubtedly they can be very much improved ; 
and I shall welcome criticism which seeks to 
show why and how far these rules are poor 
teaching, or how they can be made better. Of 
course I do not aim to cover all the ground in- 
cluded under my title, but simply the most 
important portions of it. 

Professor A. S. Hill's 'Rhetoric' borrows 
its "admirable statement and illustration of 
the true distinction between these auxiliaries " 
" from Sir E. W. Head's little work on ' Shall 
and Will ' " ; but, as I have found this part of 
Prof. Hill's ' Rhetoric ' to be the only un- 
teachable thing in the book, I have not made 
any effort to see the work of the English 
knight. The best discussion of these auxili- 
aries that I know of is in Bain's ' Higher Eng- 
lish Grammar,' pp. 166 to 175. 

The one plain rule which needs first of all 
and most of all to be kept in mind is this : 
Learn to say "I shall," "I should," "we 
shall," and "we should." I make the rule 
short in order that it may be remembered. 
Most of the mistakes made in using the words 
that we are discussing consist in saying will 
and would when shall and should are really 
called for. The rule as given guards the switch 
where pupils most easily get off the track. 

I now give a somewhat full set of rules con- 
cerning these troublesome auxiliaries. 

SHALL AND WILL. 

i. The ordinary future tense, the statement 
of what we expect that the future will bring, 
calls for shall in the first person, for will in the 
second and third persons. (1, shall; 2 and 3, 
will). " I shall go this week." " You will be 
tired before night." "That plan will hardly 
do." 

This is by far the most important specific 
rule. A candidate for the U. S. Senatorship 
from Illinois, in the recent senatorial contest, 
was reported to have made the absurd remark, 
"I think that I will not be chosen Senator." 
It may be, however, that he used "shall" in 
speaking, and that the Chicago newspaper in 
which I saw the sentence refused to admit it 
into its columns in the correct form. 

My local paper recently contained the follow- 
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ing information : "We [the inhabitants of this 
locality] won't have much more good weather 
this fall." I had supposed that there was a 
general desire for fine weather. 

2. Will in the first person, and shall in the 
second and third persons are used to express 
a resolution or a promise of the person speak- 
ing, or willingness on his part. (1, will; 2 
and 3, shall). 

"I will attend to it myself; you shall have 
the goods on Thursday." 

3. Will is used in all three persons to ex- 
press a resolution or a promise of the subject 
of the verb, or willingness on his part. In the 
first person, of course, this rule coincides with 
the preceding one. 

" I am sorry for it, but John will smoke." 
"John will do it (=is willing to do it, or 
will be glad to do it) for you, I know." 

4. A direct question follows the form of the 
answer expected. Say "Shall you go?" if 
you expect for an answer the simple future, 
" I shall go " or " I shall not go." Say " Will 
you go?" if you are expecting the promise, 
" I will go." 

5. Shall is also used in all three persons to 
express the idea that some future event is 
inevitable. This force of the word is very fre- 
quent in the Bible in prophecy. In literature 
this shall often means no more than is to. 
The shall of inevitable futurity is not common 
in ordinary prose. 

" Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown." 

" He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more." 

(Longfellow.) 

6. An ordinary future condition takes shall 
in all three persons, unless some form of 
speech without either shall or will is employ- 
ed. By an ordinary future condition, I mean 
a clause in which a possible or probable future 
act or state is expressed as the condition of 
some other act or state. The clause in which 
this other act or state is expressed, the con- 
clusion, I am not considering. 

"If I (we, you, he, she, they) shall go, I 
shall (we shall, — you, he, she, they will) have 
a pleasant time." 

According to this view, "If you I (you, he, 
they) will, etc.," is a strictly proper form of 



speech only when some one of the ideas ap- 
propriate to will is to be expressed. These 
ideas are given under 3. Personification or 
attraction may justify or extenuate many 
departures from this rule ; and unquestion- 
ably the rule is not very fully observed. To 
illustrate what I mean by attraction : if I 
had just said, "That will hardly do," a friend 
might answer, under the influence of my use 
of ivill, " If that will not do, try this." 

Biblical or poetical language uses the sub- 
junctive mood here. 

"If I (we, you, he, she, they) go, etc." 
"Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 
In ordinary speech this condition takes the 
simple present indicative. We say, "If I go 
(we, you go, — he, she goes, — they go), etc." 
Sentences like the following, however, contain 
a future condition with shall, and are not un- 
common : 

"Whenever (=if at any time) you shall look 
on this diploma, you will remember this Com- 
mencement Day." 

7. The Ten Commandments exemplify the 
use of shall to express the authoritative declar- 
ation of obligation. The use of shall in 
statutes comes under this general head. . 

8. A shall in indirect speech corresponds to 
a shall in direct speech. The use of will in 
indirect speech is also parallel to its use in 
direct speech. "He says that he shall write." 
" He says that James will write." 

SHOULD AND WOULD. 

i. The most general rule under this head is 
that should corresponds to shall, and would 
corresponds to will. In other words : whenever 
there is a question as to which is the correct 
form, should or would, change the expression 
in question into the direct speech or into the 
more vivid form, notice whether this has shall 
or will, and then use should to correspond to 
shall, or would to correspond to will. If John 
asked James, "Shall you go?" this question 
becomes, in indirect narration, either "John 
asks James if he shall go," or "John asked 
James if he should go." 

In the same way, "John said that James 
would go," or "John says that James will 
go," was, in direct speech, in the very words 
that were uttered, — "James will go." 
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One can determine in this way the use of 
should and would even in sentences that cannot 
in strictness be reduced to a form with shall 
or will. Construct a sentence with "shall" 
or "will" that resembles as nearly as possible 
the one with "should" or "would," and it 
will settle the case. " I should go if I could " 
does not mean the same as " I shall go if I 
can," but the latter sentence can settle for us 
the question of using should or would in the 
former. "I should have gone if I could," 
corresponds in form to the somewhat similar 
sentence, "I shall go if I can." "I would 
have gone if I could" has a corresponding 
sentence in, "I will go if I can." "Should 
they not agree to the proposals, what must I 
do ? " corresponds to the more vivid sentence 
with almost the same meaning, " If they shall 
not agree to the proposals, what must I do ? " 

2. Should expresses the speaker's idea of 
what is demanded by duty or the circumstances 
of the case. 

"You should not act so." 
"That rope should be stronger." 

3. Would is often used to express a habit or 
a custom. 

" He would often talk about these things." 

4. Less important uses are : (1) Would that 
is frequently used to express a wish. 

' ' Would that he had died before this disgrace 
befell him." 

(2) Would have, denoting a desire, is often 
followed by an infinitive with its subject, ex- 
pressing the thing desired. 

" I would have you think of these things." 

A writer or speaker frequently has his choice 
between two different conceptions, each of 
which is reasonable and appropriate. One of 
these conceptions may call for will or would, 
the other for shall or should. 

I close with the plain rule with which I 
began: Learn to say "I shall," "I should," 
"we shall," and "we should." 

A. H. TOLMAN. 
Ripon College. 



A GERMAN POEM OF THE XV L. 
CENTUR Y. 
Ein Newe liett von Jorge ma- 
jor vndt steffen Agricula vnnd 
von Ihren guthenn Wercken / 

Tit. 1. 2, Agricula sic. 



I. 

Nun woldt ir horenn ein newes gedicht 
was Jorge maior hatt aus gericht 
mit seinen klugenn sinne / 
Er ist ein Doctor hochgelert, 
ist mancher worden ihne. 

II. 
Die edlenn herrenn zu mansfelt, 
die gabenn ihme einn grosses gelt, 
ir schefflein soldt er weidenn / 
ehr hat vergessenn ehr vnd treu, 
ist manchenn worden leyde. 

III. 
Inn eisleuwenn inn der werde stadt / 
Jorge maior eine zeyt gewonet hat / 
gottes wort das solt er lerenn, 
der geitz ihm gar betrogenn hat, 
kann solchs alles verkerenn. 

IV. 
Doctor martinus der heilige mann, 
gar klerlich hat gezeiget ann, 
aus heiliger schrifft so reine 
mit got vns nimandt verschone kann 
dann Jhesu christ alleine. 

V. 
O neinn o nein spricht maior frey, 
vor war solchs ist rechte ketzerey, 
luther sol man nicht vertrauenn, 
wer habenn wil die seligkeit, 
auff gute werk mus mann bauenn. 

VI. 
Durch werck man wol vnd selig stirbt / 
durch wergk mann gottes gnade erbirt, 
durch werck sindt selig worde 
alle menschenn kindt vonn anbeginn 
ein ider in seiner ord. 

VII. 
Wollenn wir habenn auch die seligkeit, 
viel werck mir mussenn haben bereeit 
ohne werck wirdt nimandt kommenn 
ins himmelreich, glaub mir vorwar, 
auch werck bringenn grossenn fromenn / 

VIII. 
Vnnd het sich maior recht bedacht / 

I, 5, ihne mistake for inm—lll,, i, eisleuwen, Eisleben; 3, 
between wort and das, a solt is cancelled.— IV, 4, ver- 
schone: versohnel — V, 2, rechte sec. man.; pr. man.far; 5, 
bauenn sec. man. ; pr. man. trauenn. — VI, 2, erbirt, erwirbt ? 
5, ord perhaps orde. — VII, 2, bereeit sic. 
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